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SIR, 


As you have permitted me to prefix a 
your name to this little treatiſe, but . 
te unadorned” with the uſual flowers of — 
a dedication, I will not compliment 
you on your many amiable qualities 
and truly virtuous and exemplary 


* 


character. . 9 
Iwill beg leave, however, to men- 9 
tion one laudable peculiarity in your | oy 


conduct. | 


— ö—— 
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conduct, (and that of ſome of your 
acquaintance) which, though appa- 


rently of little moment, would, I am 


convinced, if more generally adopted, 


have a very beneficial influence, not 


only, on the health of people in the 


higher ranks of life, but on the morals 
of their inferiors and dependants. 


The circumſtance which I allude to 
is, that, on my repeated morning-viſits 
to Portman-ſquare, I have invariably 
fou nd you riſen before eight o'clock, 
and prepared for the important duties 5 


and the true enjoyment of life. 


Theſe regular hours, if we could 


hope to ſee ſuch obſolete cuſtoms re- 
ved, would probably contribute to 
give a check to the profligacy, too 


viſible 
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viſible in the domeſtics of the higher 
circles, and thence diffuſed amongſt 
the lower claſſes of the people. For, 
during the nocturnal engagements of 


their maſters, whether in their legiſla- 


tive or in their convivial meetings, and 


of their ladies in their various mid- | 


night afſemblies, how or where are 
their attendants to amuſe themſelves, 
but amidſt the reſorts of vice and li- 
centiouſneſs? And, from the habits 
there contracted, we may, with pro- 


bability, trace the origin of the many 


| burglaries and ftreet-robberies which 
_ diſturb and diſgrace the metropolis. 

I was much pleaſed with the ac- 
_ count lately given me by a very worthy 
and i 3 gentleman, who, a few 


years 
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years few, made the tour of Switzer- 


land. Being at Zurich for a few days, 


he was very deſirous to ſee M. Geſner, N 
the celebrated bucolick writer. He 


called at his houſe the evening before 


he left the place, and, not finding him 


at home, aſked the ſervant what time 
in the morning he could probably ſee 


Bs his maſter? cc Not at all to-morrow 
„morning, ſaid the man, « as my 


* maſter is to attend the council at fix 


r 


faid my friend, and had an hour's 
converſation with M. Geſner; when, 
« wit primitive ſolemnity, the great 
bell rang, and the council met. 
Ye legiſlators of Great- Britain! liſ- 
ten to the voice of your country! who 
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calls upon you, not to devote your- 
ſelves to deſtruction, by ruſhing into 
the midſt of foes, like Codrus; or to 
leap into the fiery gulph, like Curtius; 
but to reep better hours; to riſe in the 
18 before twelve o'clock; nor 
think the new regulation of the mini- 
ſter, which requires your attendance 


at four o'clock in the afternoon, any in- 
fringement of the rights of man. Set 
the example! and your ladies will re- 
gulate their hours of pleaſure by your 
hours of buſineſs; and by degrees, | 
perhaps, reſtore the virtuous manners 
of our ſober anceſtors — — 
The morning is friendly to Virtue, 
as s well as to the Muſes; and we ſhould 
hardly prefer the gloomy darkneſs of 
the b 


— ele 


» Me. . 
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the night to the cheerful /ight of the 
day; unleſs our deeds, or our propen- 
ſities at leaſt, were evil. 

Excuſe the impertinence, dear Sir, 

of making this addreſs the vehicle of 

my crude politicks, and believe me, 

with great regard, 


Your obliged 


and obedient ſervant, 


5 THE TRANSLATOR. 


PREFATORY INTRODUCTION. 


HE Author of this and ſeveral 
bother tranſlations, is apprehen- 
five of being expoſed. to the ſame kind 
of ridicule with Philemon Holland, 
called © The Tranſlator general,” in 
the laſt century.* 
« Philemon with tranſlations does ſo fill us, 
« He will not let Suetonius be > Tranquillus.” 


„C. Suetonius Tranquillus; his Cognomen: a an =” 
b & cher,” 
© He will not let Suetonius reſt in quiet.” 


There 


viii INTRODUCTION. 
There are probably, however, in 
every language, ancient and modern, 
ſome valuable treatiſes yet untrans- 
| lated; which, excluſively of their uti- 
lity, thoſe who cannot read them in 
the original, might, from mere curio- ' 
ſity, wiſh to be acquainted with. 
Such, according to the beſt intelli- 
gence I can gain, is the preſent little 
treatiſe; which, in the opinion of Peter 


Coſte, (the friend of Mr. Locke) is 


one of the moſt perfect of Xenophon's 
works: though, as he adds, © it is 
e jmpoſlible for any tranſlation to c- 
e preſs the vivacity, the ſweetneſs, the 
« delicacy, and native ſimplicity, of 
ee the original.” And, when we con- 
ſider that it was written above two 
oo | thouſand 
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thouſand . ſince, we cannot but 
be ſurpriſed to find every material 
argument on the ſubject fo clearly and 
conciſely expreſſed, and ſo methodi- 
cally and fo judicionſly diſpoſed. 
Xenophon indeed was not only one 
of the greateſt generals, a conſum- 
mate ſtateſman, and profound philo- 
ſopher, but, by univerſal conſent, one 
of the fineſt writers of antiquity; as 
his works, ſtill extant, ſufficiently 


my the fine arts, 75 bre ud . | 
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geous, have but within this century 
been adopted and realized by the en- 


But to come to the ſubject of this 
dialogue, or rather converſation, be- 
ween Hiero and Simonides, which, like 
his © Inſtitution of Cyrus,” ſeems to 
be only an embelliſhed narrative of 
what either did, or, with the utmoſt 


probability, might have paſſed at the 


court of Syracuſe, 

| The treatiſe is called © Hiero, or a 
te Diſcourſe on the Condition of a 
« Tyrant.” But every one knows, 


that the word tyrant ſignified origi- , 
| nally no more than a king, or ſovereign, 


in general. In Xenophon's time, how- 
ever, it was frequently uſed in a bad 
el | W ſenſe; 
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ſenſe; and towards the middle of this 
. diſcourſe js generally fo uſed. 

The diſtinction indeed between a 
king and a tyrantis very material; the 
former rules according to eſtabliſhed 
laws; the latter tramples upon all 
laws, and rules according to his own 
arbitrary will. This diſtinction, tho 
ſo obvious and ſo generally underſtood, 
ſeems wilfully to be overlooked by our 
modern patriots, when | they confound 
our limited monarchy, and nicely- 
balanced conſtitution, with many of 
the deſpotick governments of Europe. 

Royalty is a form of government to 
which many free ſtates have found it 
adviſeable voluntarily to ſubmit; as 
the republick of Syracuſe did to Gelon. 
5 | EE TY 5 the 
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the brother of Hiero. Tying 1s the 


abuſe of all government; but, we 
ſhould obſerve, that this tyranny may 


exiſt in every form of government, in 


an oligarchy and in a democracy, as 
well as in a monarchy; and 1s gene- 


rally more odious and intolerable, un- 


der the two former than under the 
latter; as is glaringly evident at this 
time in France, and probably in other 
nominal republicks of Europe. | 
Hiero, from whom this dialogue 


takes its name, was king or tyrant of 


Syracuſe, the capital of Sicily, one of 
the moſt flouriſhing republicks, and 
moſt beautiful and cities 


< Tully has well explained this, See Appendix, No. I. 
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of Greece. They had conferred the 
ſovereign power on Gelon, the elder 
brother of Hiero, after his victory . 
over the Carthaginians, which reſcued 
them from the yoke of that tyrannical 
and ſanguinary republick. Hiſtorians 
are divided about the real character of 
Hiero; though their different opinions 
may eaſily, I think, be reconciled. 
On his firſt acceſſion to the throne, . 
he was avaricious, haughty, vindic- 
tive, and cruel. And having not ſuf- 
ficient confidence in the affection of 
his ſubjects, he found it neceſſary to 
keep in pay ſome mercenary troops, 
as guards of his perſon, which made 
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him ſtill more unpopular. But a 


tedious illneſs having given him time 


for reflection, to amuſe himſelf in his 


confinement, he invited and detained 
at his court, by the moſt liberal treat- 
ment in every ſenſe of the word, men 


diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and in- 


genuity from every part of Greece; 


and, by converſing frequently and 


freely with them, from a cruel and : 


| haughty tyrant, became modeſt, hum- 
ble, and humane; regained the love of 
his ſubjects, and paſſed the remainder 


of his life reſpected and eſteemed. 
Amongſt the learned men who re- 


ſided at his court, the moſt in his 


confidence was Simonides, the other 


ſpeaker in this dialogue; not only an 


excellent 8 
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excellent poet, (as appears by ſome 
fragments of his works till extant! ) 
but a philoſopher of great wiſdom and 
virtue, and of a character ſo reſpect- 
able, that he is ſaid to have prevented 
a war between Hiero and Theron king 
of Agrigentum, and reconciled them 
by his interpoſition. 
This converſation, in the . 
part, contains the parallel which Hiero 
draws between the condition of kings 
and that of private perſons; and in the 
latter, the precepts which Simonides 
gives for the conduct of kings in ge- 
neral. The wiſdom and ingenuity of 
this poet, Joined to his great age, give 
him ſufficient authority to take * 
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him this latter article; and no one 
could be more proper to ſuſtain the 
former character, than a prince who 
had lived fo long as a private man, 


and was now raiſed to the ſovereignty 


of ſo powerful a commonwealth ; and 


conſequently knew by experien tence the 
real difference, in regard to happineſs 


or miſery, between a private: ſtation and 
the condition of royalty. 

In ſhort, as envy or diſappointed am- 
bition has probably influenced many of 
thoſe in the higher ranks in France, 
who have ſhewn ſuch” inveteracy a- 
gainſt the royal family; and thoſe alſo | 


in this country, who vent is Gene ; 
 diſloyal ſentiments; a proper attention 


to this fi ſubject, one would hope, might 
mitigate 
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mitigate their rancour againſt thoſe, 


vid 


| « $i wits, qc, vom mak ponere nomen.” 
Hos. lib. i. ep. 7. 


1 every rank of life indeed, to make 
us contented in our reſpective ſtations, 


- 2486 


the ſuperior i is uſually much leſs to be 


envied, than his inferior or dependant. 
Some degree of power may, on many 


accounts, be deſirable, but one would | 


not think it e to . a pom 


* 


Ake er England indeed mu * panes 
this remark, who has it in his 'power, not only to be 
happy. but (as we at preſent experience) to make his 
| people happy, and to be n 
e road 


P * 


who, in the eſtimation of philoſophy, 
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miniſter his © painful pre-eminence.” 
The labourer retires to his cottage, and 
ſleeps ſoundly; while the wealthy yeo- 
man, who pays him his wages, lies 
reſtleſs with care, half the night, how 
to diſpoſe of his money on good ſecu- 
rities and to the beſt advantage. The 
valet dreſſes his lord, and the abigail 

her lady, and their work 1s done. They 
 fally forth to their tea-garden, or to 
their © high-life below ſtairs,” ſtran- 
gers to the mortification and chagrin 
which the ambition of his lordſhip, 
perhaps, or the vanity of his lady, may 
| be deſtined to undergo, i in their pur- 
ſuits of power, pleaſure, or precedence. 
But an Eaſtern nay who had 
enjoyed all the ſplendor and all the 
23 1 luxury 
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luxury attendant on royalty, and who 
was eſteemed tolerably wiſe in his day, 
has aſſured us, that the heart alone 
« knoweth its own bitterneſs, and a 
e ſtranger doth not intermeddle with 
ce its joy ;” that is, No one can judge 


from external appearance, of the hap- 
pineſs or miſery, the ſecret griefs or 
concealed raptures, in the breaſt of a 
ſtranger. 
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H 1 E R O: 


ON THE 


CONDITION OF - ROYALTY. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN HIERO 
AND SIMONIDES. 


CHAP. 1. 
' 


HE poet Simonides, being come 


king of Syracuſe, one day as they were 
converſing at their leifure, « Will you, 
Hiero,” ſaid Simonides, © inform me 
of ſome particulars, which, it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, you muſt know 
much better than I can do?” 


to reſide at the court of Hiero 
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© What particulars then do you 
imagine, ſaid Hiero, I can poſſibly 


know better than ſo learned and wiſe 
a man as you are generally acknow- | 


ledged to be? 


„Why, replied Simonides, © 1 


have known you, when you were yet a 


private man, and now ſee you advanced 
to royalty. It is probable, therefore, 
that you, who have experienced both 


theſe ſtates, ſhould know, better than 


I can do, wherein the life of a king 


differs from that of a private man, in 
regard to the pleaſures or inconveni- | 


ences attendant on each ſtate.” 


Wen den faid Hiro: 0 60 


you are no in a private ſtation, ought 


not 
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not you firſt to recall to my remem- 
brance the pleaſures and inconveni- 
ences of a private life? By which 
means, I ſhall be better enabled to 
ſhew you the difference .of the two 
ſtates in queſtion.” 


To this Simonides thus replied „ 


think then, Hiero, I have obſerved, 


that men in private life poſſeſs all the 


genuine feelings of nature. They re- 
ceive pleaſure and pain from the proper 
objects of their ſeveral ſenſes; from 


viſible objects by their eyes; of ſounds 
by their ears; of ſcents by their noſ- 


trils; of food by the palate; and other 


ſenſual en joyments, the ſource of 


which every one knows. 


as 
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4 It appears to me likewiſe, added 
he, that we receive agreeable or-painful 
ſenſations from heat and 'cold, from 
things hard and ſoft, heavy and light, 
in the whole and in every part of the 
body. But to perceive pleaſure or 
pain from what is good or evil (in a 
moral ſenſe) belongs, I think, to the 
mind alone: yet in ſome ſenſe, to the 
mind and body in conjunction.“ 
I find by experience alſo, that we 
receive pleaſure from ſleep; but, from 
what ſource, and from what kind of 


| | ſleep, and when this pleaſure ariſes, I 
#4 | own myſelf at a loſs to explain. Nei- 
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certainly have leſs diſtinẽt perceptions 
when aſleep, than when we are awake. 
To this Hiero anſwered: I confels 
Simonides, I know not any ſenſations 
of pleaſure or pain that a king can 
receive, beſides thoſe which you have 
mentioned. And conſequently I do 


not ſee, hitherto, in what the life of a 


king differs from that of a private 
— 


“ Yet even in theſe particulars,” 


2 anſwered Simonides, there is a very 


material difference. And, in each of 


_ theſe, kings experience infinitely more 


pleaſure and leſs pain than private 
perſons.” | 


„ « Ah! 


4 
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5 Ah l' cried Hiero, * this is by no 
ä mee e but be affured, that in 
„ all theſe reſpects, kings taſte much leſs 
=. pleaſure, and feel much more chagrin, 
than thoſe individuals who are * 
| in the middle ranks of life. | 


Ln 


« What you fay,” replied Simonides, 
te 1s altogether incredible. For, if it 
were ſo, why ſhould ſuch numbers, 
and thoſe who are eſteemed for their 
ſenſe and wiſdom, be ſo ambitious of 
royalty? And, why do all mankind 
envy kings?” 


© Becauſe,” ſaid Hiero, they form 

their opinions without having experi- 

enced both theſe conditions of life. 
Bs 
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But I will endeavour to convince you 
of the truth of what I aſſert, and will 
proceed in the ſame order which you 
have ſuggeſted, and begin with the 
pleaſures of fight: for it was thence, I 
think, that you commenced this dif- 


_ courſe.” 


ee 1 4 
© IN the firſt place then, if we 
reaſon from the objects of fight, I am 
convinced that kings have the leaſt 
| ſhare of pleaſure in that reſpect. 
= Every country. has its curioſities; 
which deſerve to be viſited and viewed 
by ſtrangers. Now men in private 
ſtations can come or go to any part of 

=: the 
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the world without ceremony; and into 
whatever cities they pleaſe, for the 
ſake of the public ſpectacles; and into 


thoſe general afſemblies* of all Greece, 


where are collected together, whatever 


is thought worthy of the attention and 
curioſity of mankind. 


As for kings, they can rarely 5 


| amuſe themſelves with ſpectacles of 
any kind. For neither would it be 


ſafe for them to go, where they would 


not be ſuperior to any force which 


could be exerted againſt them; nor 


are their affairs uſually ſo firmly eſta- 


bliſhed at home, that they could ſe- 


, The Olympic games. See the Appendix. 
+ The word kings muſt here mean 7yrants. 
| NE OE curely 
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cantly truſt the adinifration of them 
to others, and go out of their king- 
doms. They could not do it without 
the danger of being deprived of their 
ſovereignty; and, at the ſame time, of 
being unable to avenge themſelves on 
thoſe who had injured them. 
© Yet you will tell me, perhaps, that 
ſpectacles of this kind may be preſented 
to kings, though they remain at home. 
But I aſſure you, Simonides, this. 18 
the caſe only with regard to a very 
few; and even for thoſe, ſuch as they 
are, kings muſt generally pay extremely 
dear. As they who have obliged a king 
wita any trifling exhibition of this 
kind, expect to be diſmiſſed at once 
Moith a greater reward than they could 
| EY: oh hope 
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hope for from any other man after a 


whole life's attendance. 


CHAP. III. 


„ WELL then,” ſaid Simonides, 
granting that you are in a worſe. 


condition, with regard to the objects 
of fight, yet you have greatly the ad- 


vantage from the ſenſe of hearing; as 


you are inceſſantly entertained with 


the moſt delightful of all muſick, that 
of your own praiſes. For all thoſe 


It is probably a common remark, which I often 
heard from a man of rank and large fortune, that he 
could not t afford to receive preſents. 


3 Who 
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who approach you, applaud every 
thing you fay and every thing you do. 
And, on the contrary, you are never 
expoſed to what is moſt painful, the 
hearing yourſelf cenfured or re- 
proached. For no one will venture 
to rebuke a king to his face.” 


Alas“ anſwered Hiero, what 
Pleaſure do you imagine a king can 
receive from thoſe who do not ſpeak 
ill of him, when he is convinced that, 
although they are ſilent, they bink 
every thing that is bad of him? Or 
what delight can they afford,' who 
applaud him when he has ſo much 
reaſon to m2 0 their praiſes of adu- 
lation?” 


1 M Why 


ö 
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« Why really,” replied Simonides, 


] muſt fo far entirely agree with you, 


that thoſe praiſes muſt be moſt agree- 
able, which are beſtowed on us by 
men who are entirely free and inde- 


pendent.”* 


e HOWEVER,” added Simonides, 


with regard to the ſenſe of taſte, you 


ſurely cannot convince any one but 


that you enjoy the pleaſures of the 
table more than the reſt of mankind.” 


* Xenophon ſays of Ageſilaus, That he was much 


pleaſed with the prai/es of thoſe who would have blamed 


him with equal freedom, if he had afted improperly,” 


Acxsir. ch. ii. F. 5. 


I know, 


8 | 
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© I know,” ſaid Hiero, that moſt 
men imagine we muſt neceſſarily re- 


ceive more pleaſure in eating and 
drinking; becauſe they would do the 


ſame, from the variety with which our 


tables are ſerved, than from what they 
_ uſually. meet with at their own. For 


whatever is rare, and excels what we 
are accuſtomed to, affords a greater 
pleaſure. For which reaſon all men 


expect with joy the approach of a feaſt, | 


except kings; for their tables being 


conſtantly provided to the full can have 
no ſort of addition on any feſtival oc- 
caſions. In this reſpect then, in the 


' firſt place, by being deprived of hope, 


| kings are leſs happy than private men. 
VVV 
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I I make no doubt, likewiſe, but you 


yourſelf have experienced that the 


more ſuperfluous diſhes are ſet before 
us, the ſooner we are cloyed with eat- 
ing. So that, with regard to the du- 


ration of this pleaſure, he who is 
ſerved with ſuch profuſion is in a | 


much worſe condition than one who 


lives in a more irugel and leſs plenti-. 
ful tile. 


* But after all,” replied Simonides, 
as long as the appetite for food con- 
tinues, thoſe muſt certainly find more 
pleaſure who feed at a ſumptuous table, 
than thoſe who are confined to cheap 
and ordinary proviſions.” - 


c Do - 
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Po not you imagine then, Simo- 
nides, ſaid Hiero, that in proportion 
to the delight which any one takes in 
any thing, the more fondly he is ufually 
attached to it.” 


* Undoubtedly,” ſays Simonides. 


© Have you then ever remarked, that 
kings approach with greater delight 
to the food which 1s prepared for 
them, than private perſons do to their 
** viands? 


cc No, really * anſwered Simonides, 
« the very reverſe ſeems to me to be 
the truth of the caſe.” 


© For 


- wh i ..., 0A — 
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For have you not obſerved,” ſays 
Hiero, * thoſe many artificial prepara- 
tions and variety of ſauces, of a ſharp 
and poignant reliſh, to ſtimulate the 
appetite, which are ſerved up at the 
table of kings?” 


oy” 


I certainly have,” replied Simo- 
nides, © and am convinced theſe high 
ſauces are quite unnatural and inimical 


to the health of man.“ 


Do you think then, ſaid Hiero, 
that theſe unnatural delicacies can 
afford pleaſure to any one, but to thoſe 
whoſe palates are vitiated by luxury 
and indulgence? For my part I know 
by experience (and you cannot be 1g- 


norant) 
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norant) that thoſe who have a good 


appetite want no artificial preparations 
of this kind. 


- . 
„THEN as to thoſe expenſive per- 
fumes which you make uſe of, ſaid 
Simonides, © I really believe that thoſe 
who approach your perſons have more 
enjoyment of them than you yourſelves 
have. As in reſpect to thoſe who 
have eaten any thing of a diſagreeable 
odour, the perſon himſelf is not ſo 
much incommoded by it, as thoſe who 
come too near him.” 3 


90 That 
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Hero, with thoſe who have con- 
ſtantly a variety of food ſet before them. 
They eat nothing with an appetite; 


reliſh, whenever it makes its appear- 


e perhaps the greateſt incitement to 


ſures of love. For in this reſpect it 


That is preciſely the caſe,” replied 


whereas he who but rarely meets with 
any delicacy, feeds upon it with a true 


7 


ance. 


CHAP. VI. 

« BUT, after all,” ſays Simonides, 
your aſpiring after royalty are the plea- 
is in your power to enjoy every object, 


the moſt beautiful in its kind.” 
5 | Alas!“ 
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* Alas! cries Hiero, © you have now 
produced an inſtance, in which you 
muſt certainly know we are far leſs 
happy than private perſons. For, in 
the firſt place, thoſe marriages are ge- 


.nerally eſteemed moſt honourable, = 


and to confer the greateſt dignity, as 
well as pleaſure, which we contract 
with our ſuperiors in rank and for- 
tune: and in the ſecond place, are 
thoſe of equals with their equals: but 
to form an alliance of that kind with 
an inferior, 1 is diſgraceful and 1 injuri- 
ous to our character. Unleſs a king 
marries a ſtranger, therefore, he muſt 
neceſſarily marry an inferior : ſo that 
he can never enjoy what is moſt agree- 
able in the married ſtate, 

The 


3 
The attention and reſpect alſo 
which is paid us by a woman of birth 


and ſpirit gives a man great pleaſure; 
but, when paid us by a ſlave, it affords 


us very little ſatisfaction. Yet if they 


fail of that reſpect which is our due, 
we are provoked and/ chagrined. 
In ſhort; with regard to the mere 


| ſenſual pleaſures of love, where mar- 
riage is out of the queſtion, kings 


have till leſs of that pleaſure to boaſt 
of: for we all know, that it 1s love 


alone which renders fruition ſo ex- 


quiſitely delightful; but love is more 
rarely excited in the breaſt of kings 


than of any othes men. For we de- 
ſpiſe ealy and obvious pleaſures, but 
the paſſion is nouriſhed by hope. And 


as 


K 
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as a perſon who is not thirſty never 


drinks with pleaſure, fo he who is not 
ſtimulated by love knows not the true 
pleaſure of enjoyment 


, Hiero having thus ſpoken, Simo- 
nides, with a ſmile, replied: . What 
is this which you aſſert, O Hiero! 


that love cannot be excited in the 


breaſt of kings? Whence comes it to 
locha, the moſt beautiful of her ſex oy 


© Why truly, my Simonides; faid 


he, it is not for what I could with 
ſo much eaſe obtain of her, but for 


what it is leaſt of all in the power of 


kings to effect. 


I own 


7 * 
8 - 2 _ + 2 


2 
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Ion I love Dailocha for what 
we naturally deſire to obtain from a 
beautiful object. Thoſe favours, how- 
ever, which I ſo earneſtly wiſh to re- 
ceive voluntarily, and with mutual 


affection, I could no more endure to 
extort by force, than I could to do 
violence to my own perſon. | 

To plunder and take by force 
from an enemy, we conſider as a real 
cauſe of exultation: but no favours 


from a beloved object can give us any 


joy, except thoſe which are volun- 
tarily beſtowed. From ſuch an ob- 
jet, who returns our paſſion, every 
thing 1s agreeable: her ſlighteſt re- 
gards; her trifling queſtions; her 
childiſh anſwers; 1 the moſt agree- 

able 


i 


—— 
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able of all, perhaps, and the moſt 
alluring, are her ſtruggles and coun - 
terfeited reſentments. But, to poſleſs 
by force a woman whom we love 
is, in my opinion, to act more like a 
robber than a lover. A robber in- 
. deed receives ſome gratification from 
the idea of gain, and perhaps from 
having done an injury to an adverſary; 


but to take a pleaſure in giving pain 
to a perſon whom we love, and to 
treat one for whom we profeſs a re- 
gard, as if we really hated them; and 
to torment a woman, to whom our 
careſſes are odious and diſguſting, 1s 
ſurely moſt deteſtable and inhuman. 
In ſhort, if a private perſon re- 
ceives favours from a woman whom 
„ 5 


44 


he loves, it is an unequivocal pledge 


- — 2 
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of her affection; as he knows ſhe is 
under no neceſſity to comply with his 


ſolicitations. 


But a king has no right to imagine 


that he is ever ſincerely beloved.* For 


we know, that thoſe who ſubmit to 


our pleaſure through fear, counterfeit 
as much as is in their power the air 


and manner of thoſe whoſe compliance 
is the effect of a ſincere affection. 
Vet, never are conſpiracies againſt 


kings ſo frequently conducted as by 


thoſe who affect to love them with 
the gan Ay 


the is: qui peut 8 afier de cont mille bus, ne 
9 aſſurer d'un coeur. 
Fontenelle Dialog. 4 


CHAP. 
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* 


CHAP. VII. 


TO all this Simonides replied: 
40 Well, my good Hiero, in regard to 
what you have hitherto alleged, I con- 
feſs they are but trifles; for I ſee many 
men of reſpectable characters, who 
voluntaril y refrain from the pleaſures 
of the table, and are indifferent to 
_ what they eat or drink, and alſo en- 
tirely abſtain from all intercourſe with 
the fair ſex. = - 

<« But in another reſpect there is 
certainly a ſtriking ſuperiority of kings 
over private men; that you conceive 
and readily execute great projects; 
that you have a greater abundance of 
whatever is excellent in its kind; you 
D 3 poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs the fineſt and moſt ſpirited 


horſes; the moſt beautiful arms; the, 


richeſt ornaments for your women; 


the moſt magnificent palaces, and 
thoſe adorned with the moſt ſump- _ 
taous - furniture; you are attended 
with a greater number of domeſticks, 
and thoſe of the moſt expert and dex- 


terous that can be found. Add to 


this, that you have the moſt am- 
ple means of avenging yourſelves on 


your enemies, and of rewarding your 


friends.” 


Alas! my Simonides, ſaid Hiero, 
that the multitude are dazzled with 


the ſplendor of royalty I am not at 
all ſurpriſed; for the vulgar in gene- 


ral 
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ral ſeem to me to judge of happineſs 


and miſery merely by appearances. 


Now, as royalty diſplays to the eyes 
of the world thoſe poſſeſſions which ; 
are commonly eſteemed the moſt valu- 
able, ſo it conceals the evils to which 


kings are expoſed in the inmoſt receſſes 


of their ſoul, where alone real 280 


pineſs or miſery reſide. 

That theſe things, therefore, ſhould 
eſcape the notice of the multitude, I 
am not at all ſurpriſed, as I ſaid; but, 


that you ſhould be under the ſame 


miſtake, who form your judgment 
from reflection more than from ex- 


ternal appearances, I own, excites my 

aſtoniſhment. For my part, Simo- 

nides, I aſſure you, from my own . 
— 
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experience, that kings have the leaſt 
ſhare of the greateſt goods, and much 
the largeſt portion of the greateſt 
evils, incident to human life. —_ 
For inſtance, if peace is eſteemed 
in the opinion of mankind the greateſt 
good, it is certain, the ſmalleſt por- 
tion of that good 1s allotted to kings; 
and likewiſe, if war is the greateſt 
evil, the greateſt part of that evil 18 
the portion of kings. 
In the firſt place then, unleſs the 
whole country be engaged in a civil 
war, private individuals may ſecurely 
go where they pleaſe, without danger 
to their perſons. Whereas kings“ find 


Ihe reader muſt here advert to what is obſerved in 
 _ the Preface, that in the Attick writers, the word © tyrant” 
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it always neceſſary to march as through 


an enemy's country; armed them- 


ſelves, and attended by guards com- 
pletely armed. 

© Moreover, private perſons, if they 
goto make war in an enemy's country, 
as ſoon as they return home find them- 
| ſelves again in perfect ſecurity; but 


themſelves in the midſt of the greateſt 


number of enemies. And if a more 


| has three diſtin ſenſes. Sometimes, —1ft, a lawful 


king, appointed by the conſtitution of any country: 
2dly, one who uſurps the ſovereign power in a free ſtate, 


whether he exerciſe it with moderation, or with cruelty 
and-injuftice: 3dly, a deſpot, or abſolute monarch, who 
rules by force. In the ſequel of this diſcourſe it is ge- 
W 


powerful 


kings, (I mean arbitrary deſpots) when 
they return to their own capitals, find 
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powerful enemy make war upon any 


city, thoſe who are attacked may be 
in danger ſo long as they are without 
the walls; but as ſoon as they have 


retreated within their intrenchments, 


they find themſelves in perfect ſecu- 
rity: whereas a tyrant, far from find- 
ing himſelf ſafe, even within his own 
palace, has then the greateſt cauſe to 


be upon his guard. 


Again, when by negociation peace 
is reſtored, private perſons find them- 


ſelves freed from the inconveniences of 


war; but tyrants never really are at 
peace with thoſe whom they hold in 


ſubjection; nor dares a tyrant rely 
upon the faith of any treaty which 
he makes with the reſt of mankind. 

In 


N 
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In ſhort, there are wars indeed 


which free ſtates are obliged to carry 


on with each other, as there are 
thoſe which kings are forced to wage 


with thoſe whom they have deprived 


of their liberty: but whatever incon- 


veniences theſe ſtates may experience 
from ſuch wars, the ſame occur in 
thoſe which * are obliged to 


maintain. 


Both the one and the other are 


under a neceſſity of being always 
armed, and continually upon their 


: guard, and of expoſing themſelves to 


great dangers: and if they chance to 


loſe a battle, or meet with any diſaſter, 


ſternation. 


they are both thrown into equal con- 


And 
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. And thus far wars are nearly upon 
the ſame footing, both with kings and 
free ſtates. But then the agreeable 
circumſtances which thoſe experience 
from victory, who ſerve under a free 
ſtate, to theſe tyrants are entirely 
ſtrangers. For when the individuals 
of a free city gain the advantage over 
their adverſaries in a battle, it is not 
eaſy to expreſs the pleaſure which they 
feel to ſee their enemies put to flight; 
their alacrity in the purſuit, and their 
delight even in the havock which they 
make of their foes: How much they 
glory in ſuch an exploit; how ſplen- 
did their triumph; and how much 

they exult in the idea of having aug- 
mented the ſtrength of the common- 
wealth; 
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wealth; every individual gives himſelf 
the credit of having had a part in 
planning the expedition, and of con- 
tributing to its ſucceſs. Nay, you 
will hardly find a man who does not 
magnify his own proweſs, and pre- 
tend to have ſlain more with his own 
hand, than perhaps were left dead on 
the field of battle. So glorioys to 
every individual does the victory ap- 
pear, which was obtained by a free 
a | 


 * Xenophon ſeems to ſpeak with the feelings of a 

ſoldier and a patriotick flateſman. 

- + We might add here what Rouſſeau obſerves, © How 

many ſovereigns have been made unhappy by the loſs 
of countries which they had never ſeen!” | 

As: 
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* As for a king, or tyrant, when he 


| ſuſpects and is actually convinced that 
his ſubjects are forming dangerous de- 
ſigns againſt him, if he puts ſome of 
them to death, he is certain that he 
ſhall not by that means bring over the 


whole city to his intereſt; and is ſen- 
ſible at the ſame time, that he is di- 


miniſhing the number of his ſubjects; 


of courſe he can neither rejoice (much 
leſs can he pride himſelf) on ſuch an 
atchievement. Nay, he extenuates, 


as far as is in his power, and makes 
an apology for what he has done, as 5 
having been void of any ill intention. 


And even after the death of thoſe 
who were the chief objects of his 


fear, he is ſo far from being freed 


from 
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from his appichenſions, that he finds 


it neceſſary to be ſtill more upon his 


guard than he was before. And thus 
does a tyrant live in a continual ſtate 


of war; as, from experience, 1 can 


teſtify. 


CHAP. vIII. 


* OBSERVE, in the next place, 


what kind of friendſhips kings are 


capable of enjoying: but let us firſt 
conſider how great a bleſſing friend- 


ſhip is to mankind. For when a man 


is ſincerely beloved, his friends are 


always happy in his preſence, and 


delight in ſerving and doing him good. 
b When 
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When he is abſent, they anxiouſly 


wiſh for his return; and when he does 
return, receive him with tranſports of 


Joy: they rejoice with him in his good 


: fortune, and are eager to aſſiſt him in 


his adverſity. 
Neither has it eſcaped the atten- 


| tion of ſeveral ſtates, that friendſhip | 
is the greateſt and moſt valuable good 


that mortals can enjoy. For under 
many governments, the laws permit ; 


adulterere alone to be ſlain with im- 
punity. And for this reaſon; that 
they ſuppoſe them to alienate that af- 


fection and friendſhip which a woman 
ought to have for her huſband. For 


if a Woman, by any extraordinary con- | 
currence of circumſtances, ſhould be 


guilty 


2 — — ́ uD Ä 
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guilty of an act of infidelity, the huſ- 
band may not perhaps eſteem her the 
leſs, if. he is convinced that her friend- 
ſhip for him continues inviolate and 
undiminiſhed.* e 
For my part, I eſteem it ſo great 
an happineſs to be beloved by our 
friends, that we can hardly have any 
thing further to wiſh for from gods or 
men. But of this happineſs, I am 


convinced, no one enjoys leſs than 

tyrants or kings. That what I aſſert 
is true, Simonides, attend to the fol- 
lowing particulars. 


| ® Comfortable doftrine. If a china diſh happens to 
- Flip out of a poor girl's hand, and is broken, who can | 
blame her? 


3 . 


to be thoſe which reciprocally ſubſiſt 


tween huſbands and their wives; and 
laſtly, thoſe which a daily intercourſe 


that private perſons enjoy the greateſt 


, dren; or, on the contrary, have periſh- 
ed by their own offspring! How many 
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The firmeſt friendſhips then ſeem 


between parents and their children; 
between brothers and brothers; be- 


produces between companions and ac- 
quaintance. = 5 

Now, if you conſider the affair 
attentively, Simonides, you will find 


ſhare of this affection; but amongſt 
kings or tyrants, how many do you find 
who have put to death their own chil- 


brothers who have ſlain each other 
to arrive at the ſovereign power! How 
many 
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many tyrants, poſſeſſed of that power, 
have been murdered by their wives, 
and by their aſſociates who have pro- 
feſſed the greateſt friendſhip for them? 
If, therefore, thoſe who were prompted 
buy natural affection, or obliged by the 

laws, to ſhew a regard to kings, have 
| nevertheleſs expreſſed their deteſtation 
of them; how is it probable, do you 
think, that any others ſhould enter- 
tain any friendſhip for them? 


CHAP. IX. 


© AGAIN; as mutual confidence 
among mankind is a very great bleſs- 
ing, is not he who has the leaſt ſhare 
= „ of 
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of this confidence deprived of a very 
great bleſſing? For, with what plea- 
ſure can men converſe familiarly to- 
gether without mutual confidence? 
What happineſs can exiſt between the 
ſexes in marriage, if this confidence is 


| baniſhed? or, how can we bear even 
a domeſtick in our family, if we have 
not an opinion of his fidelity? 


Of this happineſs then, I mean, 


of relying with confidence on thoſe 


about us, no one partakes leſs than a 
tyrant: ſince he lives in a continual 
ſtate of ſuſpicion, even when the moſt 
delicious food, or the moſt exquiſite 


liquors, are ſet before him. Infomuch 


that, before he makes any offering or 
libation to the gods, he obliges ſome 
| domeſtick 
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domeſtick firſt to taſte it, leſt even in 
thoſe ſacred viands ſomething poi- b 


ſonous ſhould be concealed. 


MOREOVER. to every other mor- 
tal, their country is held dear, and the | 1 
chief object of their affection: and 3 
the citizens of the ſame ſtate protect | 
each other, without ſtipend, | againſt -— a 
their ſlaves, and againſt other baſe 4 
aſſaſſins, that no one may be expoſed Hop, | 
- to any violent death. And this pre- 
caution has been carried fo far, that 
many laws have been enacted, de- 
. pq dclaring 
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claring thoſe polluted who ſhould 
aſſociate or converſe with an homi- 
cide. Thus every private citizen lives 
in ſecurity under the protection pro- 
cured him by his country; but even in 
this reſpect the very reverſe 1s the caſe 
with tyrants. For, ſo far from puniſh- | 
ing thoſe who put a tyrant to death, 
they uſually reward them with diſ- 
tinguiſhed honours. And, inſtead of 
excluding them from the religious 
rites, as they do thoſe who have mur- 
dered a. private citizen, they generally 
erect ſtatues to them in the temples of 
the gods. 
But ſhould you imagine, that a 
king is more happy, from poſſeſſing 
more wealth, than a private individual, 
in 
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in this, my Simonides, you are ex- 
tremely miſtaken. For as an athlete 
never prides himſelf on vanquiſhing 
one who is ignorant of the gymnaſtick 
exerciſes, but is ſenſibly mortified if 
he is overcome by his antagoniſt; 
thus a king takes no pleaſure in having 
larger poſſeſſions than a private ſub- 
ject; but he is greatly chagrined to 
ſee other kings more opulent than 
himſelf: for theſe only he conſiders 
as his antagoniſts, or rivals, with re- 
gard to riches. 


CHAP, xi. 
: NEITHER can a Mas, in ge- 
neral, gratify his wiſhes more readily 


the beginning of his CEconomicks. 
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than a private man. For the object 
of a private man's utmoſt ambition is, 
perhaps, no more than a houſe, a 
field, or a ſlave; but a king uſually 
aims at the acquifition of cities, of 


extenſive provinces, harbours, or for- 
tified citadels; which are obtained with 
much more difficulty and danger than 


thoſe objects which excite the wiſhes 
of private individuals. 
' © Nay, you will find but few that 


are really poor amongſt private per- 


ſons, in compariſon with thoſe who 


may be called ſo amongſt ſovereigns' 


For an abundance, or a ſufficiency, is 
not to be eſtimated by the number of 


* See this ſubject elegantly treated by our author, at 


_- 
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our poſſeſſions, but by the exigences 
of our ſtation: and, according to this 
idea, whatever excceds a ſufficiency, | 
may be called tos much, and what falls 
fhort of it, too little. Now, much 
more ample revenues may not be ſuf- 
_ ficient for the neceſſary expences of a 
king, than what would ſuffice a pri- 
vate perſon. As for private perſons, 
they are at liberty to contract their 
daily expences, as they find it conve- 
ment; but kings have not the ſame 
privilege: for, as their greateſt and 
moſt neceſſary expences are employed 
for the maintenance of thoſe who 
guard their perſons, to retrench theſe 
: expences, ſeems to threaten their im- 
25 deſtruction. 


Then, 
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© Then, how can we conſider thoſe 


as poor, and the objects of compaſ- 


ſion, who can obtain, by lawful means, 
whatever they ſtand in need of? But 
thoſe who are under a neceſſity of be- 
ing guilty of unjuſt and diſhonour- 
able actions, how can we but eſteem 
them really poor and miſerable beings? 
But tyrants are often forced to pillage 
the temples of the gods, and plunder | 
men, through mere want of their ne- 


ceſſary ſupplies: for, when engaged in 


war, they muſt either keep on foot a 


ſufficient force, or inevitably periſh by : 
their adverſaries. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


« BUT, give me leave, my Simonides, 
to mention another difficulty to which 
kings are expoſed. They are equally 
capable, with private perſons, of diſ- 
tinguiſhing the merit of accompliſhed, 
of wiſe, and of virtuous men. But, 
inſtead of viewing them with plea- 
ſure and admiration, they behold them 
with fear. They dread men of courage, 
leſt they ſhould make ſome bold at- 
tempt in favour of liberty. They 
dread men of great parts, leſt they 

ſhould engage in ſome dangerous plot; 
and virtuous men, leſt the multitude 
' ſhould wiſh to raiſe them to the ſo- 
vereign power. 155 
© Now 
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© Now when, from ſuſpicion, they 


have ſecretly freed themſelves from 


men of this reſpectable character, 


whom have they left to employ in 


their ſervice, but diſhoneſt, or de- 
bauched, or laviſh wretches? They 
truſt theſe diſhoneſt miſcreants, be- 
cauſe men of that character muſt fear, | 
as much as the tyrant himſelf, that if 


a city become free, they will meet 


with their deſerts: the debauched, be- . 


cauſe from their luxury and ſloth they 
will be attached to the preſent power: 


ſlaves, becauſe being accuſtomed to the 
yoke, they will not wiſh to be free. 


This then, in my opinion, is a moſt 
mortifying reflection; to behold with 
approbation men of virtue, and to be 


under 
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under a neceſſity of employing men of 
a character entirely the reverſe. 


char. X111. | 

© IT is likewiſe neceſſary for a tyrant 
to ſhew a love and regard for the city 
| under his dominion: for he cannot be 
happy, nor even ſafe, independently 
of the affection of the citizens. And 
yet the neceſſity he is under to ſupport 
his authority, obliges him, in ſome 
meaſure, to treat them with ſeverity. 
For tyrants do not wiſh to render 
their ſubjects brave, or to ſee them 
well-armed; but they love to raiſe the 
power of a foreign force over their 
| countrymen, 
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countrymen, and to uſe them as the 
guards of their perſon. 15 
Neither do they rejoice with their 
fellow- citizens, when a fruitful year 
of corn produces every thing in abun- 
dance. For the more indigent the 
people are, the more humble and more 
ſubmiſſive they expect to find them. 


CHAP. XIV. 


*BUT I will now lay before you, 
my Simonides, added Hiero, * a true 
account of thoſe pleaſures which 1 
enjoyed, when I was a private man, 
and which I find myſelf deprived of 
fince 1 became a king. I then con- 
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verſed familiarly with my equals; de- 
lighted with their company, as they 
were with mine: and I converſed alſo 
with myſelf, whenever I choſe to in- 
dulge in the calm of ſolitude. 
1 frequently ſpent my time in con- 
vivial entertainments, and drinking 
with my friends, ſo as to forget the 
chagrins to which human life is ob- 
noxious; nay, often to a degree of 
extravagance; to ſinging, dancing, and 
every degree of feſtivity, unreſtrained 
but by our own inclinations. But I 
am now debarred from the ſociety of 
| thoſe who could afford me any delight, 
as I have ſlaves alone for my compa- 
nions, inſtead of friends: nor can I 
_ converſe agreeably with men in whom 
| I cannot 
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] I cannot diſcover the leaſt benevolence 
. | or attachment to me; and I am forced 
| to guard againſt intoxication or ſleep, 
| N as a moſt dangerous ſnare. 
| | But now, to be continually alarm- 
| ed, either in a crowd, or in ſolitude: 
ö to be in fear when without guards, 
: and to be afraid of the guards them- 
| ſelves: to be unwilling to have them 


about me without their arms, and to 

be under apprehenſions to ſee them 
armed; what a wretched ſtate of ex- 
iſtence is this! 


0 ter con- 

| Moreover, to place a greater con 

4 fidence in ſtrangers than in one's own 
if . ; . | A . 1 Fe : 
countrymen; in barbarians, than in 


Greeks; to be under a neceflity of 
treating freemen like ſlaves, and to 
give 


: r 
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give ſlaves. their freedom; are not all 
theſe things evident ſymptoms of a 
mind diſturbed and quite deranged by 
fear? Now this paſſion of fear not 


only creates uneaſineſs, and diffuſes a 


conſtant gloom over the mind, but, 
being mixed with all our pleaſures, 
deprives us of all kind of enjoyment. 
But, if you have had any experi- 
ence of military affairs, Simonides, 


and have ever been poſted near a body 
of the enemy; only recollect, how 


little you were diſpoſed either to eat 
or to ſleep in that ſituation. Such as 


were your uneaſy ſenſations on that 


occaſion; ſuch, or rather more dread- 
ful, are thoſe to which tyrants are con- 
tinually expdſed: for their imagina- 
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tion not only repreſents their enemies 


as encamped in their fight, but as 
ſurrounding them on every fide.” 


To this Simonides anſwered, Your 
obſervation is extremely juſt. War 


is undoubtedly ſubject to continual 


alarms. Nevertheleſs, even during a 


campaign, when we have previouſly 
| diſpoſed our ſentinels, we eat and ſleep 
in the utmoſt ſecurity.” 


© That is very true, ſaid Hiero, 


for the laws watch over the guards 


themſelves; ſo that they are as much 
in fear on their own account as on 


yours. But kings have only merce- 
naries for their guards, whom they 


pay 
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pay as they do their labourers in the 
| harveſt. And though the principal 
duty of guards is to be faithful to 
their truſt, yet it is more difficult to 
find one of that deſcription faithful, 
than the generality of workmen in 
any branch of buſineſs; eſpecially, | 
when theſe guards enliſt themſelves 
for the ſake of the ſtipend, and have 
it in their power, in a ſhort time, to 
gain a much larger ſum, by aſſaſſina- 
ting a tyrant, than they would re- 
ceive from the tyrant by many years 
faithful attendance. 


from his power. 
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CHAP. XV. 
AS for what you obſerved,” con- 
tinued Hiero, that kings were to be 
envied for the power which they en- 
Joy, of ſerving their friends, and of 


ſubduing their enemies; neither is 
this by any means true. As for our 
friends, how can you ſuppoſe that we 
| ſhould be very deſirous to ſerve them; 
when we are convinced, that he who 


1s under the greateſt obligation to us, 
will be the firſt to withdraw himſelf 
from our ſight, and to avoid any fur- 
ther intercourſe with us: for no one 
conſiders what he has received from a 
tyrant as his property, till he is eſcaped 


0 Then, 
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© Then, as for his enemies „ how 


can you ſay, that tyrants can ſo readily 
ſubdue them, when they are ſenfible 


that every one is their enemy who is 


ſubject to their power. They cannot 
put them all to death, nor confine 
them all in priſon. For over whom 
could they, in that caſe, exerciſe their 
dominion? But, although he knows 


them all to be his enemies, he is un- 


der a neceſſity at the ſame time, both 


to guard himſelf againſt them, and yet ; 


to make uſe of their ſervice. 

| © Be aſſured of this then, my Simo- 
nides, that with regard to their fellow- 

citizens whom they thus fear, it is 

equally painful to tyrants to ſee them 


alive, and toput them to death. It is 
Zo OO 
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with them as with a ſpirited horſe, 
which we are afraid to mount, yet are 
unwilling to put him to death on ac- 
count of his good qualities, though 
we dare not make uſe of him for fear 
of ſome fatal accident. 
»The ſame is applicable to other 
poſſeſſions, which are uſeful, and yet 
attended with ſome inconvenience; 
though we poſſeſs them with anxiety, 
we cannot loſe them without pain and 
vexation,” 


CHAP. XVI. 
SIMONIDES having liſtened to 
Hiero, replied: © Well then, Hiero; but 
honour and reſpect appear to me to 
1 
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be objects of ſo much importance, that 


men ſubmit to every kind of toil and 


danger to obtain them. And you 
_ yourſelf, it ſhould ſeem, notwithſtand- 
ing the many inconveniences which 
you ſay attend on royalty, yet are thus 


ſtrongly attached to it, that you may 


be honoured and reſpected; that all 
your orders may be implicitly obeyed; 
that all men may have their eyes upon 


you; may riſe from their ſeats, or give 


you the way on your approach; in 

ſhort, that all who are about you, may 
teſtify their reſpect by their words and 

their actions: for it is by theſe, and 
every other inſtance of deference, that 
ſubjects continually ſhew their reſpect 
to their _ 
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Ns For my part, Hiero, I confeſs 
that I think this deſire of eſteem and 

honour 1s the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
 teriſtick of man from other animals: 
for it appears probable, that the plea- 
ſure ariſing from eating, drinking, 
ſleeping, and other natural functions, 
are common to all animals. But the 
love of honour is not diſcoverable in 
brutes, nor in all men: inſomuch, 
that thoſe in whom the love of honour : 
or glory is moſt conſpicuous, are 
uſually the furtheſt removed from 
mere brutes; and are commonly named 
men, * in its moſt noble ſenſe, by way 
of eminence. So that it is not with- 


* The Greek has oo words to expreſs this; dim 
OI 


out 
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out reaſon, in my opinion, that you 


ſubmit to all theſe inconveniences 


which attend on royalty, when you 


are ſo much more honoured and re-' 


ſpected than other men. For, of all 


the pleaſures which mankind can en- 


joy, no one ſeems to a nearer 


to divine than that which they receive 
| from being honoured and reſpect 2 


To this Hiero replied: · But, I aſſure 


you, my Simonides, that the honours 


which are paid to kings are extremely 


ſimilar to the pleaſures which, I have 


already ſhewn you, they receive from 


love.“ For neither are thoſe com- 
5 — which are ſhewn us s by a 
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| who are void of a reciprocal affection, 


to be eſteemed as favours; nor can 


thoſe which are extorted by force, give 
us any pleaſure. In like manner, we 
ought not to conſider as marks of re- 


ſpect, thoſe honours which are paid us 


by ſuch as fear us. For how can we 


ſuppoſe, that they who riſe from their 
ſeats to thoſe who have injured them, 


or that give the way to thoſe who 
tyranniſe over them, can poſſibly en- 
tertain any real honour or regard for 
them. We, every day, make preſents 


to thoſe whom we hate; and this at 
the very time when we are moſt ap- 
prehenſive of ſuffering from their 
ome but theſe thongs _ Cer - 


+ See the Appendix, 


 ainly 
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tainly to be conſidered as acts of ſer- 


vility: whereas real reſpect muſt pro- 


ceed from quite contrary cauſes. For 


when we think a man is capable to 


do us ſervice, and we really enjoy the 


effects of his good-will, we then cele- 


brate his praiſes with pleaſure; every 


one conſiders him as his benefactor; 
pays him the utmoſt deference; riſes 


from his ſeat on his approach, not 


from fear, but love; they preſent him 
with crowns* and other donations, as 


a tribute to his virtue and publick 
ſpirit. In this caſe, in my opinion, 


This is to be taken in its literal ſenſe, as it was a 
cuſtom amongſt the Athenians to preſent a crown to 
any citizen who had ſignalized himſelf on any particular 
occaſion. This gave riſe to Demoſthenes's well-known | 
Oration, © de Corona.” 
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both thoſe who beſtow theſe marks of 
reſpect on ſuch a man confer ſub- 

ſtantial honour, and he who is thought 
worthy of them is truly and effectu- 
ally honoured; and I cannot but pro- 
nounce him an happy man who is 


thus honoured and reſpected. For, 
inſte ad of forming conſpiracies againſt 
ſuch a man, I obſerve, that every one 


is ſolicitous to prevent his ſuffering 


any injury; ſo that he ſpends his life 
happily, free from fears, from envy, 


and from danger: a tyrant, on the 
contrary, aſſure yourſelf, Simonides, 
paſſes every day and night as if all 
mankind had already condemned him 


to death for his injuſtice.” 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVII. 
HAVING heard. all theſe-particu- 
lars, Whence it to paſs then,” 
cries Simonides, if the condition of 
royalty is ſo wretched, and you are 
convinced that it is fo, that you, 


Hiero, do not free yourſelf from ſo 
great an evil? Yet neither you, nor 
any one elſe, who was in poſſeſſion of 


royalty, ever voluntarily reſigned it.” 


© It is for that very reaſon, my 


Simonides,” replied he, that the con- 


dition of a king is the moſt wretched | 


ſtate imaginable: for there is really 
no poſlibility of reſigning it with 
fafety. Indeed, how can a tyrant find 

| ſufficient 
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ſufficient reſources, either to reſtore 
that wealth which he has extorted 
from his ſubjects; or to recompenſe 
thoſe whom he has ſuffered to languiſh 
in priſon? or how can he reſtore life 
to thoſe whom he has put to death? 
In ſhort, my Simonides, if ever 


any man could be a gainer by hanging 
himſelf, a tyrant would be fo: for he 
alone 1s in a ſituation to which he can 
hardly ſubmit, nor yet gain any thing 
) dy quitting it. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
S IMONIDES, reſuming the diſ- 
courſe, thus replied : Now then, O 


Hiero! 


Araykar da!: literally fo. 
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Hiero! I am no longer ſurpriſed, that 
you ſpeak ſo diſadvantageouſly of the 
condition of royalty: ſince, ambitious 


as you are to gain the friendſhip of 
mankind, you find it an invincible 


obſtacle to your wiſhes. Ithink, how- 
ever, I can convince you, that ſove- 


reign power is ſo far from preventing 


one who is poſſeſſed of it from being 
beloved, that it gives him a great ad- 


vantage in that * over a private 


individual. 


« In confiveing this ſubject, how- 


ever, Iwill not inſiſt, that, becauſe a 


king has more power, he therefore 


can beſtow greater favours upon his 
friends: but, ſuppoſe a private perſon 


and a * do the ſame ching, let us 


enquire 
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enquire which confers the greateſt ob- 
ligation.— To begin with matters of 


the leaſt importance. 


* Suppoſe a king and a private per- 
ſon to addreſs any one whom they 
chance to ſee in an obliging and affec- 


tionate manner; to which of the two 
will ſuch a one liſten with the greateſt 


ſatisfaction? Or, let them proceed to 
praiſe or compli iment him; whoſe 
praiſes, do you imagine, would affect 
him the moſt ſenſibly? Or, let each 


of them invite him to an entertain- 
ment after the ſacrifice;* to which of 


* Among the Greeks, they uſually invited their 


friends, after the ſacrifice, to partake of what remained 


of the victims; that is, the beſt and greateſt part, ſays 


the 
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the two do you think he would efteem 
himſelf the moſt obliged for that 
| honour? Let both of them pay him 
the ſame attention when he is ſick; is 
it not evident likewiſe, that the kind 
offices of thoſe who have the moſt 


power, give him the moſt ſenſible plea- 
ſure? Laſtly, let each of them make 


him equal preſents; is it not viſible 


alſo, that favours of half the value 
from a great man have more weight, 


and impreſs him with a deeper ſenſe of 


gratitude, than thoſe of double the 


value from a private perſon? 


« Nay, there appears to me a cer- 


tain dignity and grace which the gods 


have attached to the very perſon of a 


king; which not only adds a luſtre to 


es his 
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his appearance, but makes us really 
| behold the ſame man with more plea- 


ſure, when veſted with authority, than 
when in a private ſtation: and, in 
general, we certainly take a pride and 
are more delighted to converſe with 
our ſuperiors than with our equals.* | 

« As for the favours of the fair ſex, 


| which ſupplied you with the principal 
complaint againſt the condition of 


royalty, they are the leaſt diſguſted | 
with the old age of a prince, and the 
reputation of thoſe with whom he has 
an amour do not ſuffer any diminution. 


For the honour which he does them, 


This ſentiment will not he reliſhed in this en- 
lightened age; but, perhaps, the philoſopher intended 


it as a delicate compliment to Hiero, who had been a 


adds 
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adds a luſtre to their character: ſo that 


what is ignominious in ſuch a con- 


nexion ſeems to diſappear, and what 
is honourable appears with more 
ſplendor. 

Then, as by equal ſervices you con- 


fer greater obligations, why ought not 
you to be more beloved than private 


perſons, ſince you have it in your 
power to be much more uſeful to man- 
kind, and to beſtow more liberal do- 
nations than any private individual 
can poſſibly do? 


It 18, replied Hiero, with ſome 


vivacity, becauſe, my Simonides, we 


are under a neceſſity of doing more 
invidious and unpopular acts than 
"3 -- private 
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private perſons | uſually do. We muſt 


raiſe money by impoſing taxes, if we 


would have ſufficient for our ordinary 
expences: we muſt have perſons to 
guard what is neceſſary to be guarded: 
we muſt puniſh crimes, and reſtrain 


the injurious and petulant; and when 


any occaſion requires expedition, and 


an attack is to be made, either by fea 


or land, we are reſponſible for the 
ſucceſs, and muſt take care not to 


give the charge either to — or 


cowardly commanders. 


Moreover, a king is obliged to have 


mercenary troops, and nothing is more 
odious or inſupportable to a free city, 


than the burthen of ſuch an expence: 


for * — ſuppoſe, that theſe 


troops 
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troops are kept in pay, not merely for 
ſtate, but to enable him to tyranniſe 
over his ſubjefts.” 


10 this Simonides again replied: 
J do not deny, O Hiero! that all 


theſe affairs muſt be carefully managed. 


But, amidſt this variety of concerns, 


as there are ſome which render thoſe 


who have the charge of them ex- 
tremely odious, there are others which 
have a contrary effect. 


« Thus to inftruſt mankind in 


things the moſt excellent, and to 
honour and applaud thoſe learned men 
2 " "BY who 
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who perform this ſervice with induſtry 


and care, is a duty, the performance 


of which muſt procure the love of all 
good men. On the contrary, to be 
forced to rebuke and treat with ſeve- 


rity, to fine and chaſtiſe thoſe who do 


ill, theſe things muſt certainly render 
a king odious and unpopular. 

« | ſhould think it adviſable, there- 
fore, for a prince, when the occaſion 


requires it, to employ others to in- 


flict puniſhments, and to reſerve to 
himſelf the diſtribution of rewards. 


And that this conduct is attended 
with good effects, experience teſtifies. 


Thus, for inſtance, at our pub- 
lick ſolemnities, when the different 


choirs contend for victory, he that 


preſides 
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preſides over the conteſt, diſtributes 
the prizes, but leaves to the magiſtrate 


the care of collecting the bands, and 
to others, that of inſtrufting them, 


and of correcting thoſe who are de- 


fective in the performance. By this 
means the agreeable part is executed 


by the preſident, and whatever is of 
a contrary kind is committed to others. 
What forbids, therefore, to manage 


other political affairs in the ſame man- 


ner? For all cities are uſually di- 


vided, ſome into tribes, others into 


claſſes, and others into centuries and 


the like; and each of theſe diviſions 
has its proper chief, who preſides over 


them. 
ce If, 


| 
| 
| 
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« If, therefore, we were to propoſe 

' rewards to theſe different bodies, (as 

we do in the muſical conteſts to the 

different choirs) to thoſe who were the | 
beſt armed, or who kept their ranks 
beſt, or ſhewed moſt ſkill in horſe- 
manſhip, or moſt courage in an en- 

gagement, or moſt juſtice in their civil 
tranſactions, it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that, through emulation, all theſe 
ſeveral duties would be more ſtrenu- 
_ ouſly performed; and, animated by 
the love of glory, they would be more 
ready to march whenever the ſervice 
required, and would more cheerfully 
contribute to the neceſſities of the 


publick. 3 | 
« Again; 
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Again; one of the moſt uſeful 
employments in any ſtate, but which 
it never has been uſual to encourage 
by motives of emulation, is agricul- 
ture: now this would flouriſh much 
more, if rewards were publickly eſta- 4 
bliſhed in different parts of the coun- = 
try and the villages, for thoſe who 


ſhewed the greateſt {kill in the culti- | 
vation of their land; and from thence | | 
great advantages would accrue to thoſe VVV 
individuals who diligently applied 
themſelves to their occupation: the U 
publick revenues would be greatly | 
augmented; temperance and ſobriety - +0 
would attend this laborious occupa- 1 
- tion, as vice and immorality ſeldom 
ſpring 
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ſpring up amongſt thoſe who are con- 

ſtantly employed. | 
« If, likewiſe, trade or commerce is 


advantageous to the common-wealth ; 


if he were to be the moſt honoured, 
who applied himſelf with the greateſt 
diligence to trade, the number of mer- 
chants would be increaſed in propor- 
tion. And if it were publickly made 
known, that he who ſhould diſcover 
any new method of increaſing the pub- 
lick revenue, without detriment to 


individuals, ſhould be well rewarded; 


neither would this kind of ſpecula- 
tion be ſo much neglected. 
In ſhort, if, in every branch of 


Gin, it were made manifeſt, that no 
one who diſcovered or introduced any 


ching 


- 1 A 
| ſubmit, for a very trifling reward, in 
the 
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thing uſeful to the ſtate would be un- 
rewarded, this conſideration would 
excite numbers to apply themſelves 
ſtrenuouſly to make ſuch diſcoveries. 


And when many rival competitors for 


this honour were thus conitantly em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the publick, 


a greater number of uſeful diſcoveries 


muſt neceſſarily be made. 


But if you are apprehenſive that 
all theſe prizes and rewards ſhould be 


attended with too great expence, con- 
ſider, O Hiero! that there are no com- 
modities that coſt leſs than thoſe which 
are purchaſed by this means. Do you 
not ſee, every day, to what vaſt ex- 
pence, to what cares and toils, men 
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the chariot-races, the gymnaſtick ex- 
erciſes, and in the muſical conteſts be- 
tween the ſeveral. choirs?” * 


CHAP. XX. 


WHAT you obſerve, my Simoni- 


des, is extremely reaſonable,” ſaid Hiero; | 


but, in regard to the troops which 
I have in pay, can you give me any 
advice how to render myſelf leſs odious 


to my ſubjects on that account? or, 
would you fay, perhaps, that if a 
prince could make himſelf beloved, he 
would have no longer need of guards. 


At the publick feſtivals and ſolemnities. TN 
1 8 cc By 


| 
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By no means,” replied Simonides, 


he certainly would ſtill want guards. 
For, I am ſenſible, it is with ſome 
men, as with ſome horſes, the more 


plenty they have, and the better they 
are fed, the more fierce and unma- 


nageable they are. Now nothing can 


keep in awe theſe turbulent ſpirits, 
but a ſtrong military force, ſuch as 
you now employ. 


* As for the virtuous and peaceable 


citizens, you cannot, in my opinion, 


do them a greater ſervice, than by 


maintaining theſe troops in your pay. 


You maintain theſe mercenaries, 'tis 


true, as guards of your own perſon: 


but, it frequently happens, that the 


| maſters have been matlacred by their 
 {laves. 
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| ſlaves. You ought, therefore, parti- 
cularly to give 1t in charge to your 
guards, to conſider themſelves as the 
protectors of the citizens in general; 
and to give them immediate aſſiſtance, 
if ever they perceive them forming 
any ſuch dangerous deſigns againſt 
them. For there are (as every one 
knows) in all cities thoſe deſperate 
villains, over whom, if your guards 
are ordered to keep a watchful eye, the 
citizens, in this reſpect, would ac- 
knowledge their utility. 
Further yet, your troops may pro- 
bably give protection and ſecurity to 
the labourers and to the cattle in the 
country; not only to your own private 
poſſeſſions, but to the proprietors in 
„„ general. 
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general. And, likewiſe, by guarding 
certain advantageous poſts, leave the 
citizens at leifure to attend their pri- 
vate affairs in the utmoſt tranquillity. 

« Add to this, that to diſcover and 
prevent any ſecret and ſudden irrup- 


tion of enemies to the ſtate, who can 
be more alert or more ready at hand, 
than ſuch a ſtanding force, always un- 
der arms, and united in one body? 
And, in time of war, what can be 
more uſeful to the citizens, than theſe 


mercenary troops? For it is natural 


to ſuppoſe, that they will be more 
willing to undergo fatigue, and to ex- 
poſe themſelves to danger, and more 
_ = vigilant for the publick good. 


« Tn 8 


— — r I 


| 
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« In fine, the neighbouring ſtates 
muſt- neceſſarily be more deſirous to 
live in peace with thoſe who have con- 
ſtantly an armed force on foot; for 
theſe regular troops have it moſt in 
their power to protect their friends, 
and to annoy their enemies. 

« Now, if your ſubjects are con- 
vinced that theſe forces never injure 
thoſe who do no injury to others; but, 
on the contrary, keep in awe the tur- 
bulent, and aſſiſt thoſe who are un- 
juſtly oppreſſed; watch over and ex- 
poſe themſelves to danger for the 
publick good: how can they avoid 
contributing with pleaſure to their 
ſupport? At leaſt they often maintain 
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guards at their on private expence 
for things of infinitely leſs moment. 


ä 
CHAP. xxl. 
« IT is neceſſary likewiſe, Hiero! 
that you ſhould contribute cheerfully 
part of your own revenues for the ſer- 
vice of the publick. For it appears to 
me, that what a king lays out for the 
publick, is more uſefully beſtowed 
chan what he ſpends on his own pri- 
vate account. us conſider the 
affair more minutely. Which of the 
two, do you imagine, would be moſt 
to your credit ;—a palace, built in an 
elegant ſtyle, at an enormous expence, 
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for your own uſe; or to adorn the 


whole city with publick edifices, walls, 


temples, porticoes, ſquares, and har- 


ours? Or which would make you 


more formidable to your enemies; to 


be adorned yourſelf with the moſt 


ſplendid armour, or to have the whole 


city completely armed? 

« Or, which do you think the moſt f 
probable method of augmenting your 
revenues; by managing to advantage 
your own private property alone, or 
by contriving by what means the in- 


duſtry of the whole city may turn to 


the beſt account? | 
« As the breeding horſes for the 


chariot-race is eſteemed one of the 


moſt noble and moſt magnificent 
amuſements 
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amuſements for a prince, which do 
you ſuppoſe is moſt honourable that 

you“ alone ſhould provide and ſend to 
the publick games more chariots than 

all the reſt of Greece; or, that the 

greateſt part of your ſubjects ſhould 
breed horſes and contend for the prize 
at thoſe games? Which do you deem 
the moſt noble ;—the ſuperiority which 
you gain over others in the managing 


your chariot; or that which you ac 


quire by making happy the city over 
which you preſide? 

For my part, Hiero! I think it 
f by no. means conſiſtent with pro- 


Hero, it is well known from the Oles of Pindar, 
was particularly attached to the Olympick games. See 
„ aa of Took. 


H 2 | | priety, : 
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priety, or even decent, for a prince to 
enter the liſt with private perſons; 
for, if you are victorious, you would 
be ſo far from being applauded, that 
you would incur the odium of the 
publick, as having ſupplied the ex- 
pences of your victory from the ſub- 
ſtance of many wretched families. And 
if you were vanquiſhed, you would be 
| expoſed to more ridicule than . pri- 
vate individual. 

« But, if you would liften to me, 
Hiero, permit me to adviſe you to en- 
ter the liſts againſt the governors of 
other ſtates: and if you can render the 
city, over which you prefide, more 
happy than thoſe, you may be aſſured, 
that you: obtain the victory in the moſt 

noble | 


be of whole cities; and not only be 


your own palace, but publickly, and 
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noble conteſt in which a mortal can 


engage. | 
And, in the firſt place, you will 

fucceed immediately in the grand ob- 

ject of your ambition, the gaining the 


love of your fellow- citizens: and, in 


the next place, this victory of yours 
will not merely be proclaimed by a 
ſingle herald, (as at the Olympick 


games) but all mankind will concur 
in celebrating your virtue. 

And you will not only attract the 
reſpect of a few individuals, but the 


admired privately, within the walls of 


by the whole world. 
1 3 cc You 
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« You may alſo, if you deſire it, 
either go abroad to ſee any thing rare 
or curious, or ſatisfy your curioſity 
though you remain at home For 
there will always be a crowd of thoſe 
about you, who will be proud to ex- 
hibit whatever they have diſcovered, 
either ingenious, beautiful, or uſeful; 
and of thoſe who will be ambitious 
to ſerve you. 5 

« Every one who is admitted to your 
preſence, will be devoted to your per- 
ſon; and thoſe who live at a diſtance, 
will paſſionately deſire to ſee you. So 
that you will not only be reſpected, | 
but ſincerely and cordially beloved by 
all men. You will be under no ne- 
eeſſity of ſoliciting the favours of the 
fair 


8 
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fair ſex, but muſt even \ ſaffer yourſelf 
to be ſolicited by them. You will not 
be afraid of any one, but every one 
will be anx1ous for your preſervation. 
_ « Your ſubjects will pay you a vo- 
luntary obedience, and carefully watch 
for the ſafety of your perſon. And 
ſhould you be expoſed to any danger, 
- you will find them alert, not only to 
afſiſt you, bur to protect you,* and avert 
the danger, at the hazard of their own 
lives. You will be loaded with preſents; 
nor will you want friends to whom you 
may have the pleaſure of imparting 
them. All men will rejoice in your 
proſperity, and will contend for your 


rights, as earneſtly as for their own. 
. ——— : 
* Tipper xs. 
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And you may conſider the wealth of 
your friends* as treaſure laid up for 


your uſe. 


« Take courage then, Hiero, en- 


rich your friends with a liberal hand; 
for by that means you will enrich 


yourſelf. Augment the power of the 


ſtate, for thus you will render your- 
ſelf more powerful, and ſecure alliances 


in time of war. 


* In a word, regard your country 
as your own family; your fellow- 


citizens, as your friends; your friends, 


as your own children; and your chil- 
dren, as your own life: but endeavour 


to ſurpaſs them all in acts of kindneſs 


and beneficence. For if you thus 


* See Appendix, 
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ſecure the attachment of your friends 
by acts of beneficence, your enemies 
will not be able to reſiſt you. 

To conclude, if you regulate your 
conduct according to theſe maxims, 
- be aſſured, Hiero, you will obtain the 
- moſt honourable and moſt valuable 
poſſeſſion which mortals can poſlibly 
enjoy; you will be completely happy. 
yet unenvied by — one.“ 
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benè et juſts geritur; ſive ab 


uno rege, five a paucis optimatibus, 
ſive ab univerſo populo. Cum verd 


injuſtus eſt rex, quem tyrannum voco; 


aut injuſti optimates, quorum conſen- 
ſus factio eſt; aut injuſtus eſt populus, 


cui nomen uſitatum nullum reperio; 


niſi ut etiam ipſum tyrannum, adpel- 


lem; non jam vitioſa ſed omnind nulla 
reſpublica eſt: Quoniam non eſt res 
populi, cum tyrannus eam factiove 


capeſſat; 


ESPUBLICA, res eſt populi, cum 
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capeſſat ; nec ipſe populus jam populus 


eſt, fi ſit injuſtus; quoniam non eſt 


multitudo juris conſenſù et utilitatis 


communione ſociata. 


F RAGM. I. 3. de Republics. 


A legitimate commonwealth is 
where the common-weal or good of the 
whole 1s conſulted; whether under a 


| king, an ariſtocracy, or a democracy. 


But if either of theſe act unjuſtly, or 
in defiance of the law, there is no 
longer a commonwealth; nor are the 
people properly a people, but a mob; 


becauſe not united under common 


laws, or a community of rights and 
advantages. This is partly the ſenſe, 


but it cannot well be literally trans- 


lated. | NO. 
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NO. 11. 
Tory, in his pleadings againſt 
| Verres, not only calls Syracuſe, maxi- 
mam Græciæ urbem pulcherrimam- 
« que, the largeſt and moſt beautiful 
city of Greece; but is ſo minute in his 
deſcription of its harbours, temples, 
and theatres, and of the, ſtatues and 
_ pictures of which Verres plundered 


them, that it ſeems to have exceeded 
. almoſt any other city in the world; 


which is partly confirmed by the ruins 


yet remaining, as deſcribed by Mr. 


Brydone, Watkins, &c. 


No. 
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NO, III. 
Drioporus Sicurus calls him .- 
Ag;yupO- 8 Oi. ., covetous and cruel, 
&c. But Pindar, who reſided much 
at the Court of Hiero, and has cele- 
brated his victories at the Olympick 
games, ſpeaks of him as a truly vir- 
tuous character. And indeed a man 
that was notorious for any crime or 
depraved morals, could not be a can- 
didate at thoſe games. And the glory 
| acquired by a victory i in the chariot- 


races, or in the gymnaſtick exerciſes, 

or the more liberal arts, hiſtory, 

poetry, &c. ſeemed to ſuperſede all 

other virtues. : 

The mere Engliſh reader, who has = 

taken his ideas of the Olympick and 
„ | other 
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other games of ancient Greece, from 
what he has ſeen or heard of our 
Newmarket ſports, or our boxing- 
matches, which are uſually an aſſem- 


bly of gamblers and pick-pockets, at- 
tended with every ſpecies of profligacy 


and blackguardiſm, will be aſtoniſned 


at the veneration in which thoſe games 


were held by all ranks of people, and 


the almoſt divine honours, which 
were paid to them who gained the 
prize on thoſe occaſions, who were 


_ almoſt literally exalted to the rank of 


* 


| __ as Horace has obſerved: 


_« Palmaque nobilis 
cc « Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos.“ 


Op. i. b. 1. 
But theſe ſolemn games were ori gi- 


nally inſtituted by the command of 
e e 9 
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the Delphic oracle, to put a ſtop to a 


great peſtilence, which, with the con- 
tinual wars between the petty ſtates of 


Greece, had almoſt depopulated the 


country: ſo that they had partly a 


religious and partly a political view: 


as, during theſe ſolemnities, even 


ſtates that were at war with each other 
were obliged to ſuſpend their hoſti- 


lities, and join the . aſſembly of 


all Greece. 


The utility of the — exer- 
ci iſes, to render the body more hardy 
and active; and of the chariot- 
to encourage the breeding and manage- 


ment of horſes,* was indeed in time 


The Greeks were ſo ignorant, in the earlier ages, 


of the management of horſes, that the fable of the Cen- 


taurs, probably, took its riſe from ſeeing ſame 2 
lians on their backs at a diſtance. | 


” 
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friendſhip which ſubſiſts between us: 
there can be no friendſhip contracted, 
where there is ſo little connexion or 

correſpondence. All that they ſay or 
do is pretence and ſhow: I ſee nothing 
around me but — and diſſimu- 


lation.” 
Lib. i. c. 4. 


No. VII. 

I ſhall conclude theſe extracts with 
a ſhort one from Lord Bolingbroke's 
« Letter on Patriotiſm.” Speaking of 
ſuperior ſpirits, whether inveſted with 
royalty, or placed in other elevated 
ſituations, They either appear, ſays 
he, like miniſters of divine ven- 
«  geance, | 
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geance, and their courſe through the 
world is marked by deſolation and op- 
preſſion, by poverty and ſervitude; or, 
they are the guardian angels of the 
country they inhabit; buſy to avert 
even the moſt diſtant evil, and to 
maintain or to procure peace, plenty, 
and the greateſt of human bleſſings, 


LIBERTY.” 


P. S. I have availed myſelf of Peter 

Coſteꝰs French tranſlation, but have 
never adopted an expreſſion without 
having firſt examined the original with 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention. 
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